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THE FREED-MEN. 
BY REV. EDWARD ANDERSON. 


Ar the late anniversary meeting of the American Missionary Association in 
Boston, Mr. Anderson spoke substantially as follows :-— 

“T remember, two years and one half ago, marching with the U. S. troops 
into a town of Mississippi where Yankee soldiers had never been seen before. 
The news of their arrival spread among the colored people, and in a very short 
time the town was filled with negroes. They had left their masters, thrown 
away their old clothing, and arrayed in their best clothing came into town, in 
the expectation that they were to be cared for by the government. They were 
told that they must return to their masters, that contracts would be made for 
them and that they must labour and support themselves, and after they were 
made to understand the matter they returned to the plantations they had left, 
Many of their masters refused to receive them. One stalwart man returned 
with his arm lacerated by a pistol-shot. On going back to the plantation he 
had left, and informing his master that he had come back to work, the brutal 
white man replied, ‘ You have thrown away your rations and your furniture, 
and now you can go back to the Yankees, and carry that with my compliments,’ 
discharging his pistol at the former slave as he spoke. 

The freed-men complained that their position was worse than when they were 
slaves. The government refused to care for them, and their old masters to re- 
ceive them, and it seemed almost impossible to answer the question, what was 
to be done. The question is now answered. To-day these slaves are at labour. 
They have secured homes, with their families about them and their children in 
school. At Atalanta a tract of forty-five acres has been divided into little lots 
and sold to the colored people, to be paid for in monthly instalments. To-day 
on almost every one of those lots a cabin was erected, a garden planted, and 
everything is showing signs of thrift. There is also a lot assigned to the poor 
whites. Instead of cabins, that is covered with tents. There are to be found 
neither gardens, fences, nor apy signs of cultivation. The men lounge 
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about shiftless and hopeless. When asked why they don’t work they replied, 
because ‘it was nigger’s work ;’ and when asked why they didn’t send their 
children to school, they answered, because ‘ they were taught by Yankees.’ 

“The great hope for the country lies in the fact that the coloured people have 
learned that they must work and save and study to make themselves men. 
Give them political position, civil position, social position, and they will work 
steadily on and rise higher and higher until they hold the position they are 
fitted for; and we cannot decide to-day what that position is to be. The great 
hope in regard to the negro is that he is so eager to study. The feeble hands 
helplessly groping in the darkness have touched God’s hand and been lifted up 
and strengthened. Go where you please among the coloured people and you 
find schools. In the city of Nashville you continually hear of General Fisk’s 
school. Meet a coloured child there and ask him if he goes to school, and he 
says, ‘I does.’ Ask him where, and he says, ‘Gen’! Fisk’s school.’ 

“ Two little coloured boys were disputing in the streets of that city (where 
they have two coloured schools) and one taunted the other with, ‘You go down 
to the bone factory to school,’ and the other replied, ‘I don’t care; I’se larning, 
any how.’ 

“T went to see an old woman in Grenada said to be one hundred and twenty 
years old. I found her sitting down over a large Bible given her by her 
minister, following along the page letter by letter, line by line, as she looked 
at it through her spectacles. I said, ‘Do you know how to read?’ 

“6 No.” 

“«« What are you doing then ?’ 

“« Well,’ she said, ‘I’se got so old I can’t learn the letters. I am three or 
four hundred years old. I tries to learn the letters, but I forgets them just as 
fast as I learns them. I was only looking to see how they looks, for when I 
dies and goes home to heaven I hopes to be able to learn to read the blessed 

sible, and I thought I might remember how it looked to me here.’ 

“The people want to learn to read because they want to be able to read for 
themselves the promise and word of the Lord Jesus Christ. The men want to 
be able to read the newspapers to find out what is going on in the country, and 
to be better fitted to hold the ballot. They have a clear idea of the situation of 
political affairs. I attended a love feast and listened to speeches from several 
coloured men. One of them had attended a conservative meeting the Saturday 
night before, and in his speech he referred to it as follows: 

“«There was a man that made a speech and said we niggers had wool in our 
teeth. I don’t know what he meant unless that we talk nigger talk. I’se a 
nigger and I’se got wool in my teeth, but when the election comes we’ll take 
some big tooth-picks and pick the wool out of our teeth, and if that is not enough 
we'll take the woo] off our heads and stuff a republican chair and we'll take the 
republican candidate in it and carry him into Nashville.’ 

“We already see more than we dared to hope for: one child teaching another ; 
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so that this work is going forward rapidly. Where they are urging us to send 
them teachers now, we shall soon find this work taken out of our hands into 
their own, and they will be found abundantly able to carry it on, and instead of 
the poor wretches that we saw two years ago huddled together in Federal 
barracks dying like beasts, we shall find a strong earnest people able to assist 


in the affairs of government—a people 


work done by the people of the North,” 


THE FIRST AFRICAN CHURCH IN 
RICHMOND. 

Richmond, June 13th, 1867. 

Messrs. Editors,—We are often reminded 


that here in old Virginia we are living under 
a new dispensation. As we look around and 
witness the wonderful changes that have taken 
place within the last three years, we are 
ready to exclaim, What hath God wrought! 
I came to this city soon after the fall of the 
Confederacy, and have been engaged with the 
freed-men since that time, who number in the 
The first African 


church is supposed to have a larger member- 


city some twenty thousand. 


ship than any other on the continent, if not in 
Christendom. It has 30 deacons, and numbers 
on its records more than 4,000, with over 3,000 
resident members. Many of the absent ones 
cotton States before and 


When 
them, many returned to their families and the 


were sold to the 


during the war. freedom came to 


church. Somecases of touching iuterest have 
come to my notice, one of which I will mention 
here. More than twenty years ago an aged 
mother had all her children sold away from 
her but one; that was a daughter on whom 
she leaned for help and comfort in old age. 
But her master decided to sell this daughter, 
then 
mother, ‘*I thought it would kill me.’ 


a young woman; and, said 


, 

“Well, said I, aunty, what did you do 
then ?” 

‘What did Ido? whyI prayed all night, 
and de Lord He promised me dat I should see 
my daughter again.” 

And sure enough when the war closed, this 
long-lost child came all the way from Missis- 
sippi in search of her aged mother, from whom 
she had been separated more than twenty 
years, and of whom she had heard nothing. 
But when she found her the change was so 


Ge save! with the people of the North in every effort 


which will have been horn out of the 


great that the mother did not know her; 
told that this was 
she exclaimed: ‘Well, I 
knew I should see her again, for de Lord 


and when she was 


her daughter, 


He promise me dat my daughter should 
come back some time.” 

The religious interest here among the colored 
people, since the war closed, has been great. 
In one church the additions by profession have 
been nearly 700. Last Sabbath 17 were re- 
ceived, by profession, in the presence of a 
Of 
these one had been the slave and the wife of 
She is an ex- 


large congregation, and several strangers. 


a slave trader lately deceased. 
cellent woman, and, though never legally 
married to him, he left her with his property ; 
and the premises used for the confinement of 
slaves will soon be converted into a school for 
the instruction of colored men preparing for 
the ministry. Another was alittle boy, twelve 
years old, who gave a very intelligent account 
of his Christian experience, and of his interest 
in Christ. 

It does seem as though God is preparing 
this people, so long oppressed and wronged, 
And is 
it not strange that the good people of the 


for some good mission in the future. 


South do not more fully comprehend their 

duty to redress these wrongs, and to unite 

for their improvement ? They are now free in 

the eyes of the law, and will claim their rights. 
Yours truly 

G. 8. Srock WELL. 


Pastor First African Church. 


THE 


** burnt 


Foop Crisis in what was termed the 


district” of Mississipi has passed 


away by recent abundant crops. 
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MEETING FOR THE RECEPTION OF MR. 
LLOYD GARRISON. 

A large and influential gathering was held 
(June 30th) at St. James’s Hall, to recognize 
the eminent and unequalled services of Mr. 
Lloyd Garrison in the cause of emancipation 
in the United States. The sentiments ex- 
pressed on the occasion were not only com. 
plimentary but worthy of permanent record 
for their intrinsic excellence. 

Mr. Breicut, M.P., in an eloquent address 
sketched the course of the pioneers and 
martyrs of the cause. He said: “It is not 
forty years ago, I believe about the year 
1829, that the guest whom we honour 
this morning was spending his solitary 
days in a prison in the slave-owning city of 
Baltimore. I will not say that he was 
languishing in prison, for that I do not believe; 
he was sustained by a hope that did not yield 
to the persecution of those who thus mal- 
treated him; and to show that the effect of 
that imprisonment was of no avail to suppress 
or extinguish his ardour, within two years 
after that he had the courage—the audacity 
—I dare say many of his countrymen used 
even a stronger phrase than that—he had the 
courage to commence the publication, in the 
city of Boston, of a newspaper devoted mainly 
to the question of the abolition of slavery. 
The first number of that paper, published the 
ist July, 1831, contained an address to the 
public, one passage of which I have often read 
with the greatest interest, and it is a key to 
the future life of Mr. Garrison. He had been 
complained of for having used hard language 
—but it isa very common complaint indeed 
—and he said in his first number :—‘‘I am 
aware that many object to the severity of my 
language, but is there not cause for such 
severity? I will be as harsh as truth, and as 
uncompromising as justice. I am in earnest, 
I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will 
not retract a single inch, and | will be heard.” 
And that, after all, expresses to a great extent 
the future course of his life. But what was 
at that time the temper of the people amongst 
whom he lived—of the people who are 
glorying now, as they well may glory, in the 
abolition of slavery throughout their country ? 
At that time it was very little better in the 


North than it was in the South, I think it 
was in the year 1835 that riots of the most 
terrific character took place in some of the 
northern cities; during that time Mr. Gar- 
rison’s life was in the most imminent peril ; 
and he has never ascertained to this day how 
it was that he was left alive on the earth to 
carry out his great work. Turning to the 
South, a State that has lately suffered from 
the ravages of armies, the State of Georgia, 
by its legislature of House, Senate and 
Governor, if my memory does not deceive me, 
passed a bill, offering 10,000 dols. reward— 
(Mr. Garrison here said 5,000)—well, they 
seemed to think there were people who would 
do it cheap—offered 5,000 dols., and zeal 
doubtless, would make up the difference, for 
the capture of Mr. Garrison, ar for adequate 
proof of his death. Now, these were menaces 
and perils such as we have not in our time 
been accustomed to in this country in any of 
our political movements—and we shall take 
a very poor measure indeed of the conduct of 
the leaders of the emancipation party in the 
United States if we measure them by any of 
those who have been concerned in political 
movements amongst us. But, notwithstanding 
all drawbacks, the cause was gathering 
strength, and Mr. Garrison found himself by 
and by surrounded by a small but increasing 
band of men and women who were devoted 
to this cause, as he himself was.” 

In reference to the war and its results, Mr. 
Bricut said: ‘It becomes us not to rejoice, but 
to be humbled, that a chastisement so terrible 
should have fallen upon any of our race; but 
we may be thankful for this, that that chas- 
tisement was at least not sent in vain. This 
great triumph in the field was not all; there 
came after it another great triumph—a 
triumph over passion, and there came up 
before the world the spectacle, not of armies 
and military commanders, but of the magnani- 
mity and mercy of a powerful and victorious 
nation. The vanquished were treated as 
vanquished, in the history of the world, have 
never before been treated. There was a 
universal feeling in the North that every care 
should be taken of those who had so recently 
and marvellously been enfranchised. Imme- 
diately we found that the privileges of inde- 
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{ 
pendence were open to them, schools were 


established, in which their sons might obtain 
an education that would raise them to an 
intellectual position never reached by their 
fathers, and at length full political rights were 
conferred upon those who a few short years, 
or rather months, before had been called 
chattels and things to be bought and sold in 
any market. Take for granted, we may feel 
assured, that those persons in the Northern 
States who befriended the negro in his bondage 
will not now resist his struggles for a higher 
position. May we not say, reviewing what 
has taken place—and I have only glanced in 


the briefest possible way at the chief aspects 





ry 


of this great question—that probably hist 
has no sadder, and yet, if we take a different 
view, I may say 


To Mr. 


also probably no brighter 


Garris than 





page. m more to any 
other man this is due; his is the creation of 
that opinion which has made slavery hateful 
and which has made freedom possible in 
America. His name is venerated in his own 


country—venerated where not long ago it was 


a name of obloquy ant His name 


1 reproach. 





is venerated in this country 


nd in Europe 


wheresoever Christianity softens the hearts 


and lessens the sorrows of men; and! venture 


to say that in time to c near or remote I 


the herald 


d to millions of més 


me, 
ome 


know not, his name will be« 


and the synonyme of ga 





n 
who will dwell on the now almost unknown 
continent of Africa.” 

After a graceful tribute to the English 
Anti-Slavery leaders and to “the most elo- 
quent living champion of the slave, Georg« 
Thompson,” Mr. Bright continued: ‘*To 
William Lloyd Garrison it been given in 
& manner not often p rmitted to those who 
do great things of this kind, to see the ripe 
fruit of his vast labours. Over a territory 


large enough to make m realms, he has 


seen hopeless toil su 





ited by confederated 





industry ; and where bondman dragged 
bis chain, there freedom is established for 
ever. We now welcome him 


amongst us as 


a friend whom some of us have known long, 
for I have watched his career with no common 
interest, even when I was too young to take 
much part in public affairs, and I have kept 
within my heart his name and the names of 
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those who have been associated with him in 
every step which he has taken; and in public 
debate in the halls of peace, or even on the 
blood-soiled fields of war, my heart has always 
the 
We welcome him, then, with a 


been with those who were friends of 
freedom. 
cordiality which brooks no stint and knows no 
limit for him and for his noble associates, both 
men and women, and we venture to speak a 
verdict which, I believe, will be sanctioned by 
all mankind, not only those who live now, 
but those who shall come after, to whom their 
perseverance and their success shall be a 
lesson and a help in those future struggles 
which remain for men to make.” 

Tue Duke oF ARGYLL, in moving an appro- 
priate address prepared by Mr. Goldwin Smith 
said: **‘ With regard to the cause, it was not too 
much to say that the cause of negro emanci- 
pation in the United States of America had 
been the greatest cause which, in ancient or 
in modern times, has been pleaded at the bar 
of the He 


knew that to some this would sound as the 


moral judgment of mankind. 


language of exaggerated feeling, but he could 
only say that he had expressed himself in 
language which he believed conveyed the 
truth He had, indeed, 


heard it said in deprecation of the 


literal of the case. 


often 
amount of interest which was bestowed in 
this country on the cause of the negro eman- 
cipation in America, that they were apt to 
forget the forms of suffering which were im- 
mediately at their own doors, over which they 
had some control, and to express exaggerated 
feeling as to the forms of suffering with which 
they had nothing to do, and for which they 
were not responsible. He had never objected 
to that language in so far as it might tend to 
recall them to the duties which lay immedi- 
ately around them, and in so far as it might 
tend to make them recollect the forgetfulness 
of which they were sometimes guilty, of the 
misery and poverty in their own country; 
but, on the other hand, he would never admit 
—for he thought it would be confounding 
great moral distinctions—that the miseries 
which arose by way of natural consequence 
out of the poverty and the vices of mankind, 
were to be compared with those miseries 


which were the direct result of positive law 
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and of a positive institution, giving to man | 
property in man. It was true, also, that 
there had been forms of servitude, meaning 
thereby compulsory labour, against which 
they did not entertain the same feelings of 
hostility and horror with which they regarded 
slavery in America. Although they rejoiced 
at the cessation of serfdom in Russia, what 
person felt in regard to that condition of 
things as he felt in regard to negro slavery in 
America. Undoubtedly the condition of com- 
pulsory servitude had been a stage in the 
progress of mankind, and they rejoiced that 
that stage had been passed; but with regard 
to negro slavery in America, it was not one, 
but many circumstances which constituted its 
peculiar aggravation and horror. It was a 
system of which might be truly said it was 
twice cursed. It curseth him that serves, 
and it curseth him thatownstheslave. When 
they recollected the inseparable temptations 
which that system held out to maintain in a 
state of degradatiun and ignorance a whole 
race of mankind; the horrors of the internal 
slave trade,more widely demoralising, in his 
opinion, than the foreign slave trade itself; 
the violence which was done to the sanctities 
of domestic life; the corrupting effect which 
it was having upon the very churches of 
Christianity—when they recollected all these 
things, they could fully estimate the evil from 
which his distinguished friend and his coad- 
It 
was not only the Slave States which were 
concerned in the guilt of slavery; 


jutors had at last redeemed their country. 


it had 
struck its root deep in the Free States of North 
America. And what were the Free States of 
North America? It might be said with truth 
that America was a country which seemed 
destined by Almighty God to test the ques- 
tion, what man can do best for himself. If 
such be the cause, what were they to say of 
the man and of the services which he had ren- 
dered to They honoured Mr. 
Garrison in the first place, for the immense 
pluck and courage which he displayed. The 
chairman had truly said that there was no 


that cause? 


comparison between the contest which Mr- 
Garrison had had to fight, and the most bitter 
contest of their own public life. In looking 
back to the contest which was maintained in 
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this country against slavery in their colonies, 
they might recollect that Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce were denounced as fanatics, and 
had to encounter much opprobrium; but it 
must not be forgotten that, so far as regarded 
the entwining of the roots of slavery into the 
social system, there was no comparison what- 
ever between that contest and the contest in 
America. The number of persons who in 
this country were enlisted on the side of 
slavery by personal interest was always com- 
paratively few, whilst in attacking slavery at 
its headquarters in the United States, Mr. 


Garrison had to encounter the strongest ob- 


jections which were entwined with the self- 
interest of mankind. It was, indeed a tre- 
mendous sea which ran upon the surface of 
the human mind when the storms of passion 
and of self-interest ran counter to the secret 
eurrents of conscience and the sense of right. 
Such was the stormy sea on which Mr. Garrison 
embarked at first—if he might use the simile 
—almost in a one-oared boat. He stood alone. 
He could not help saying that in their recep- 
tion that day of Mr. Garrison they were 
entitled to think of him as representing the 
increased power and force which is exerted in 
our own times by the moral opinions of man- 
kind. It was true that they had had lately 
some of the most tremendous and bloody 
wars which history recorded, and he, for one 
must admit that the time had not yet come— 
it was not even in sight—when they could 
turn their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; but if they looked 
to the great evenis to which he had referred, 
it would be seen that in our own time the 
march of great battalions had generally been 
in the wake of the march of great principles 
that in the freedom of Italy, in the consolida- 
tion of Germany, and still more in the recent 
triumph in America, they were to look to the 
triumphs of opinion as, in the main, the tri- 
which He could 
understand the joy which must be felt by a 
great sovereign or by a great general when 
standing even amidst the heaps of slain, he 


umphs had been won. 


could feel that he had won the independence 
|of a country, or still better, had established 
| the independence of a race. They could all, 
| however, understand still better the joy of him 





| 
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who, like their distinguished friend, after | 
years of obloquy and oppression, and being 
denounced as the fanatical supporter of ex- | 
treme opinions, found himself acknowledged 
at last by his countrymen and the world, as 
the prophet and apostle of a triumphant and 
accepted cause.” 

Eart Russe. said: ‘As one of his many 
sincere admirers and warm friends, I beg 
to join in this welcome to Mr. Garrison. 
I hold it to be a distinguished honour to 
be permitted to join in this tribute of ad- 
miration to Mr. Garrison. It is the for- 
tune of our race that if many evils beset 
mankind, if the wrong is often deeply felt, if 
institutions sometimes prevail that condemn 
thousands and often millions to hopeless servi- 
tude, that the Almighty has planted in the 
breasts of some a spark of indignation against 
wrong, and readiness to encounter any evil, 
even to submit to martyrdom, in order to de- 
liver mankind, and they will not rest until 
those evils are done away with and mankind 
attains to a happierfortune. Now, that spirit 
is found in Mr. Garrison. He felt for the 
wrongs of a portion of his fellow men; he at 
once devoted himself to the object of removing 
them; he encountered all kinds of danger, 
nearly death itself, in the pursuit of that salu- 
tary object, and he has happily lived to see 
the conquest of freedom over slavery, which, 
in the shape in which it prevailed in America 
and in our own colonies, has been rightly de- 
scribed by my noble friend as the worst evil 
that afflicted mankind. 
much with regard to Mr. Garrison, you will 


Having said thus 


permit me to join in another sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Duke of Argyll, and that is, 
that this may be an occasion which will tend 
to draw closer the ties of friendship and affec- 
tion which ought to unite us with the United 
States of America. Well, now, I have my own 
faults to acknowledge myself in this respect, 
because I certainly thought that when the 
Slave States of America endeavoured to es- 
tablish their independence and at the same 
time to perpetuate the institution of slavery, 
the Northern States ought not only to have 
proclaimed their abhorrence but the abolition 
and destruction of slavery. Distance and | 
want of knowledge of the circumstances of | 
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America may have caused me to fall into 
error in that respect, but I was afterwards 
convinced by the distinguished and eminent 


| man who represents the United States in this 


country, I mean Mr. Adams, I was convinced 
by him in frequent conversations on the sub- 
ject that I had not rendered due justice to 
Mr. Lincoln, who was the friend of freedom, 
but ultimately became the martyr for that 
cause. I may now, therefore, acknowledge 
that the task which the Government of the 
United States had to perform was a totally 
different task—and a much more difficult 
one—from that which we had to perform 
when more than thirty years ago we abolished 
slavery in the West Indialslands. Not having 
that slavery mixed up with our own domestic 
institutions; not having it involved and twisted 
into all our relations, whether political or 
social; not having what the United States 
had, the utmost difficulty in prevailing upon 
men whose interests were often bound up with 
the continuance of slavery, to disentangle all 
those ties, but merely looking upon it as a 
question for the liberation of mankind and as 
a religious question imposed upon us by our 
adherence to Christianity. I did not do 
justice to the efforts that were made by the 
United States Government ; and I am now 
persuaded that Mr. Lincoln did all that it was 
possible to do, and that we are bound to give 
our tribute of admiration to the excellent 
policy which Mr. Lincoln and his Government 
pursued, and which has eventually ended in 
the entire liberation of the four millions of 
slaves. I may well say, as my noble friend 
hus just said, that with regard to those ani- 
mosities which prevailed some eighty years 
ago, between the people of this country and 
the people of the United States of America, 
all feelings of animosity have entirely departed 
from us, and that on the 4th of July which is 
approaching, Engliskmen will feel as much 
admiration for the memory of General Wash. 
ington as a man, I believe, of the purest 
patriotism of all the great men who have 
existed in modern times, and as much 
rejoicing at the freedom and free institutions 
of America, as the Americans themselves.” 

Mr. J. 8. Mini, M.P., said — 

‘“* Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
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speakers who have preceded me have, with 


an eloquence far beyond anything which I 
command, laid before our honoured guest the 
homage of admiration and gratitude which we 
all feel is due to his heroic career. It would 
be needless for me to expatiate upon things 
which have been far better said already than 
I could say them; I would rather endeavour 
to recall one or two lessons applicable to 
ourselves, which may be drawn from his 
career. A noble work nobly done, always 
contains in itself not one but many merits; 
and in the case of him whose career and 
character we to 


are certain lessons which are specially deser- 


are here consider, there 
ving to be laid to heart by all who, like him, 
would wish to leave the world better than 
they found it. The first of these is to aim at 
things great and things difficult. Let 


world sneer or censure as it will, do not pare 


the 


down your endeavours to the level of those 
who would seek todisparage them. Fear not 
the reproach of Quixotism and impracticability 
or to be pointed at as the knights-errant of an 
idea. After you have well judged what it is 
you undertake, when you see it clearly in its 
true form and dimensions, go forward, even 
though you do it at the risk of being torn to 
pieces, like Garrison, by the very men who 
w:llin the end be your friends and aid you 
He did all his work at 
great odds, with none to help but a small 
though heroic-minded of 
If you are right, the time will come when that 
small band will swell into a multitude. The 


time will come when you will have laid the 


with their support. 


band supporters. 


foundation of something memorable and mag- 
nificent, and you may, like Garrison, be spared 
to see that work completed which, when you 
began it, you only hoped it might be given to 
you to forward. The 
appears to me important to enforce amongst 


other lesson which 
the many that may be drawn from our friend’s 
career is, that if you aim at something noble 
and succeed in it, you will generally find that 
you have succeeded not in that alone. A 
hundred good and noble things which you 
never dreamed of will have been accomplished, 
the more fully and the more certainly, the 
sharper and more agonising has been the 
struggle which preceded the victory. The 
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heart and mind of a nation are never stirred 
from their foundation without great and good 
fruits being produced, and in the case of the 
great American contest, these fruits have 
been already great, and are daily becoming 
The prejudices which gather round 
the frame of society like rust, and of these 


greater. 


there was a plentiful crop in America—are 
rapidly melting away. The chains of pro- 
scription have been broken; it is not only the 
slave who has been freed, but the mind of 
America has been freed. The nation has been 
set thinking about the great questions of 
the 


problems which have to be solved, and the 


society and government; and new 
new difficulties which have te be encountered, 
have raised up the faculties of the people to 
corresponding activity, so that they have been 
freed, for many generations it is to be hoped, 
from one of the greatest dangers which can 
beset society—that of intellectual and moral 
stagnation. This, then, is amongst the benefits 
which America and mankind owe to our friend, 
and it is well calculated to deepen our sense 
of his merits. Let us remember, then, that 
efforts often 


seem wasted and vain, with nothing coming of 


though our best directed may 
them that may seem likely to better our own 
lot or that of others, though they may happen 
the 
hundreth time the success may be so great 


ninety-nine times in a hundred, still 
and lasting as we have never even dared to 
hope for.” 

Mr. Garrison responded to the address in 
ec] 
never cared to know precisely how many 


a long and thrilling speech. He said: 


stripes were inflicted on the slaves. I never 
cared to go down into the Southern States, if 
I could have gone, for the purpose of going 
and measuring out slavery. I made it always 
a case of conscience between my Maker and 
No. 


Tam 


myself thus: Did I want to be a slave? 
No. 


only a man, lam only one of the human race ; 


Did God make me to be a slave? 


but he made no one of the human race to be 
a slave. My wife and children, dear to me as 
my heart’s blood, though no better than other 
children, were they made for the auction- 
block ? And so it was all settled. 
Indeed, if we could only do this, we should 


never be led far astray; but the difficulty is 


Never. 
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that we seldom or never comply with the 
golden rule. ‘‘Whatsoever you would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” Here I wish to pay a brief tribute to 


the abolitionists of America. Putting my- 
self entirely out of the question, I believe 
that in no land at any time was there ever 
of 


that small 


more devotion and abnegation selfish 


interests than in America amongst 
band of men and women who dared to stand 


up against the foul and false slave system of 


the country. Nothing can be said in their 
praise which they did not deserve; they w 

willing to make themselves of no account, 
and to renounce all separate purposes. On 
this occasion I do not feel warranted in 
making particular references to any one, 
because I should like to begin at the beginning, 
and go all the way through with them, and 


not omit any who laboured in the guod cause. 


It was never my habit to make any question 


whether we should see the work completed in 


I 
our own day, or what might be the opinions 


men formed in regard to us or to this cause 


which we laboured to forward by the light of 


faith planted in us. God means that we 
should be blotted out; how then shall we 
plume ourselves upon our ability in having 
done any great thing? It is all of God; it 


has been done through the trut 





there be a j 
into God! 


are permitted 


God, and to no mortal shall ny 
rlory given, but the whole of it 1 
v Ss > 

And so we are thankful that we 


to live te see this day, for our country’s sake 
: 

we are glad 

It is 


better, if possible, to have the good opinions 


and for the sake of mankind, and 


| 


to see that our reproach is taken away. 


of our fellow men, but if to gain those opinions 
we must part with rectitude and sully our 
souls, then no matter about bad opinions. 


Their good opinions will then not be worth 


having. My only singularity in this whole 
matter was in being happily permitted to be 
the first to raise the banner of immediate 


and unconditional emancipation. 
to 
State. 
the city of Baltimore, as has been already 


I am proud 
say I did not unfurl that banner in a free 
I went to the State of Maryland and 


mentioned; and there because I denounced 
the domestic slave trade in especial, I was 
arrested, tried, and sent to prison for a time. 


h which is of 
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Let me state a little anecdote in connection 
with that affair. In 1864, thirty-four years 
after I had been in prison, I went for the first 
time since then to visit Baltimore. I do not 
know thatI could have gone at an earlier 
period, except at peril of my life; but the 
American Government was there in force, and 
the soldiers of the army were there, and there- 
fore it was possible fur me to go there too. 
I was very curious to see the old prison, and 
if possible to get into the old cell again; but 
when I went to the spot, behold! the prison 
ad 


vanished; and so I was disappointed. 


On going to Washington I mentioned to 
President Lincoln the disappointment I had 


met with, and with great readiness of wit he 
‘So, Mr. Garrison, the difference be- 


tween 1830 and 1864 appears to be this—in 


said, 


1830 you could not get out, and in 1864 you 
could not get in.’ This was not only wittily 
said, but it contained a truth very remarkable 
indeed ; 


the 


because I might have gone through 
whole State of Maryland, denouncing 


slavery and the slave trade without stint, and 


nobody would have thought of bringing an 
action against me, or arresting me for the 


purpose of imprisoning me. Nay, Maryland 
herself had adopted the very doctrine for 
which she imprisoned me, and given imme- 
diate and unconditional 


emancipation to 


800,000 slaves. Mr. Chairman, I commenced, 


as you remarked, the journal called the 


Liberator in Boston, in the year of grace 1831. 
At that time I was utterly unknown, without 
means, without friends, without resources, 
without money, without a subscriber, and yet 
no sooner had that little sheet seen the light 
and travelled southwards, than the whole 
slave power was raised, as though the South 
had been invaded by an army with banners. 
Oh! 


this! 


how weak was the instrument that did 

One of the most gratifying incidents of 
my life was to have been invited by the United 
States Government, together with my dear 
friend and coadjutor, George Thompson, to 
accompany General Anderson to Fort Sumpter 
to see the star-spangled banner once more 
There was a time 
when I hated the look of that flag. It was 
heavy with the blood of the slave, and I 


unfurled on its walls. 


would not have it over my head. It was not 
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speakers who have preceded me have, with | 
an eloquence far beyond anything which I | 


command, laid before our honoured guest the 
homage of admiration and gratitude which we 
all feel is due to his heroic career. It would 
be needless for me to expatiate upon things 
which have been far better said already than 
I could say them; I would rather endeavour 
to recall one or two lessons applicable to 
ourselves, which may be drawn from his 
career. A noble work nobly done, always 
contains in itself not one but many merits; 
and in the case of him whose career and 
character we are here to consider, there 
are certain lessons which are specially deser- 
ving to be laid to heart by all who, like him, 
would wish to leave the world better than 
they found it. The first of these is to aim at 
things great and things difficult. 


who would seek todisparage them. Fear not 
the reproach of Quixotism and impracticability 
or to be pointed at as the knights-errant of an 
idea. 
you undertake, when you see it clearly in its 
true form and dimensions, go forward, even 
though you do it at the risk of being torn to 
pieces, like Garrison, by the very men who 


w:llin the end be your friends and aid you| 


with their support. He did all his work at 
great odds, with none to help but a small 
though heroic-minded band of supporters. 
If you are right, the time will come when that 
small band will swell into a multitude. The 
time will come when you will have laid the 
foundation of something memorable and mag- 
nificent, and you may, like Garrison, be spared 
to see that work completed which, when you 
began it, you only hoped it might be given to 
you to forward. The other lesson which 
appears to me important to enforce amongst 
the many that may be drawn from our friend’s 
career is, that if you aim at something noble 
and succeed in it, you will generally find that 
you have succeeded not in that alone. A 
hundred good and noble things which you 
never dreamed of will have been accomplished, 
the more fully and the more certainly, the 
sharper and more agonising has been the 
struggle which preceded the victory. The 
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|rapidly melting away. 


Let the 
world sneer or censure as it will, do not pare | 
down your endeavours to the level of those | 


After you have well judged what it is | 
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heart and mind of a nation are never stirred 
from their foundation without great and good 
fruits being produced, and in the case of the 
great American contest, these fruits have 


| been already great, and are daily becoming 


greater. The prejudices which gather round 
the frame of society like rust, and of these 
there was a plentiful crop in America—are 
The chains of pro- 
scription have been broken; it is not only the 


slave who has been freed, but the mind of 


America has been freed. The nation has been 
set thinking about the great questions of 
society and government ; the new 


problems which have to be solved, and the 


and 


new difficulties which have tc be encountered, 
have raised up the faculties of the people to 
corresponding activity, so that they have been 
freed, for many generations it is to be hoped, 
from one of the greatest dangers which can 
beset society—that of intellectual and moral 
stagnation. This, then, is amongst the benefits 
which America and mankind owe to our friend, 
and it is well calculated to deepen our sense 
of his merits. Let us remember, then, that 
though our best directed efforts may often 
seem wasted and vain, with nothing coming of 
them that may seem likely to better our own 
lot or that of others, though they may happen 
the 
hundreth time the success may be so great 


ninety-nine times in a hundred, still 


and lasting as we have never even dared to 
hope for.” 

Mr. Garrison responded to the address in 
cc] 
never cared to know precisely how many 


a long and thrilling speech. He said: 


stripes were inflicted on the slaves. I never 
cared to go down into the Southern States, if 
I could have gone, for the purpose of going 
and measuring out slavery. I made it always 
a case of conscience between my Maker and 
myself thus: Did I want to be aslave? No. 
Did God make me to be aslave? No. Iam 
only a man, Iam only one of the human race ; 
but he made no one of the human race to be 
a slave. My wife and children, dear to me as 
my heart’s blood, though no better than other 
children, were they made for the auction- 
block ? And so it was all settled. 
Indeed, if we could only do this, we should 


Never. 


never be led far astray; but the difficulty is 
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that we seldom or never comply with the 
golden rule. ‘‘Whatsoever you would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” Here I wish to pay a brief tribute to 


the abolitionists of America. Putting my- 


self entirely out of the question, I believe 
that in no land at any time was there ever 
and abnegation of selfish 


more devotion 


interests than in America amongst that small 
band of men and women who dared to stand 
up against the foul and false slave system of 


the country. Nothing can be said in their 
praise which they did not deserve; they w 

willing to make themselves of no account, 
and to renounce all separate purposes. On 
this occasion I do not feel warranted in 
making particular references to any one, 


because I should like to begin at the beginning, 
and go all the way through with them, and 


not omit any who laboured in the guod cause. 


l 


It was never my habit to make any question 


whether we should see the work completed in 


our own day, or what might be the opinions 


men formed in regard to us or to this cause 


which we laboured to forward by the light of 


God 


how 


faith planted in us. means that we 


should be blotted 


plume ourselves upon our al 


then shall we 
ility in having 


out; 





done any great thing? It is all of God; it 


truth which is 


has been done through the 


any 


God, and to no mortal shall there be 
glory given, but the whole of it unto God! 
And so we are thankful that we are permitted 
to live te see this day, for our country’s sake 
and for the sake of mankind, and we are glad 


to see that our reproach is taken away. It is 


better, if possible,,to have the good opinions 
of our fellow men, but if to gain those opinions 
we must part with rectitude and sully our 
souls, then no matter about bad opinions. 
Their good opinions will then not be worth 
having. My only singularity in this whole 
matter was in being happily permitted to be 
banner of immediate 


the first to raise the 


and unconditional emancipation. I am proud 
to say I did not unfurl that banner in a free 
State. I went to the State of Maryland and 
the city of Baltimore, as has been already 
mentioned; and there because I denounced 
the domestic slave trade in especial, I wis 
arrested, tried, and sent to prison for a time. 
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Let me state a little anecdote in connection 
with that affair. In 1864, thirty-four years 
after I had been in prison, I went for the first 
time since then to visit Baltimore. I do not 
know that I could have gone at an earlier 
period, except at peril of my life; but the 
American Government was there in force, and 
the soldiers of the army were there, and there- 
fore it was possible fur me to go there too. 
I was very curious to see the old prison, and 
if possible to get into the old cell again; but 


when I went to the spot, behold! the prison 


Lad vanished; and so I was disappointed. 
On going to Washington I mentioned to 


President Lincoln the disappointment I had 
met with, and with great readiness of wit he 
said, ‘So, Mr. Garrison, the difference be- 
tween 1830 and 1864 appears to be this—in 
1830 you could not get out, and in 1864 you 
could not get in.’ This was not only wittily 
said, but it contained a truth very remarkable 
indee l; 


the whole State of Maryland, denouncing 


because [I might have gone through 


slavery and the slave trade without stint, and 
nobody would have thought of bringing an 
action against me, or arresting me for the 
Nay, Maryland 


herself had adopted the very doctrine for 


purpose of imprisoning me. 


which she imprisoned me, and given imme. 
to 
Mr. Chairman, I commenced, 


diate and unconditional emancipation 
800,000 slaves. 
as you remarked, the journal called the 
Liberator in Boston, in the year of grace 1831. 
At that time I was utterly unknown, without 
means, without friends, without resources, 
without money, without a subscriber, and yet 
no sooner had that little sheet seen the light 
and travelled southwards, than the whole 
slave power was raised, as though the South 
had been invaded by an army with banners. 
Oh! how weak was the instrument that did 
this! One of the most gratifying incidents of 
my life was to have been invited by the United 
States Government, together with my dear 
friend and coadjutor, George Thompson, to 
accompany General Anderson to Fort Sumpter 
to see the star-spangled banner once more 
unfurled on its walls. There was a time 
when I hated the look of that flag. It was 
heavy with the blood of the slave, and I 


would not have it over my head. It was not 


~~ 
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my banner. It symbolises now a redeemed | 
country, and I am therefore proud of it. We| 
went into Charleston, meeting with a very 

cordial reception at the hands of the Freed- 

men, who extemporised a procession of a mile 

ora mile and a balf long, and composed of 
old and young, and with a band of music they 

marched us through all the principal streets 

of that city, singing ‘John Brown’s body lies | 
mouldering in the grave, but his soul is 

marching on *_and giving cheers for Abraham 

Lincoln and a good many other persons. I[ 

began the Anti-slavery cause in the North in | 
the midst of brickbats and rotten eggs; I 

finished the struggle on the soil of Carolina, | 
in Charleston, almost literally buried beneath 

the wreaths and flowers which were heaped 

upon me. I have alluded to my friend George | 
Thompson. You have all more or less par- 

ticipated in bringing slavery to an end, but 

in regard to my own country I know of no 

one who has done more, on the whole, to stir 

us up to a sense of our true condition, and to 

hasten the day of jubilee than my coadjutor | 
George Thompson. 

Mr. Gorge Tompson, who met with a 
most enthusiastic reception, next addressed 
the meeting, and observed that one of the 
happiest reflections of his life was that he | 
should have lived thirty-four years from the 
time when a shake of the hand by his friend 
who had just addressed them turned the 
current of his life, and, so far as he could 
perceive, entirely changed the nature of his 
future occupation, and at the end of that 
period have seen him, his labour done and 
four millions to whom he had consecrated his 
life redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, 
honoured in that hall by a meeting which, 
long and varied as his experience of public 
meetings had been, he must say was unique 
in its character. Since, with his friend 
Mr. Garrison, he followed the coffin which 
contained all that was mortal of William 
Wilberforce to his last resting place in the 
abbey adjacent, when princes of the royal 
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sentimentalist. Since that gathering beneath 
the fretted roof of Westminster Abbey, he 
had not seen another gathering of his country- 
men and countrywomen similar in its character 
and position to the present. He hailed this 
as a glorious sign of the times. He prized it 
most of all because of the assurance it gave 
him that those who should succeed them in 
the carrying on of the work that they should 
leave unfinished had but to be encouraged by 
what they had that day beheld, and of a 
surety they would not labour in vain. He had 
ever loved America, and in her darkest days 
he believed in her ability to right herself. 
Three years and a half back he visited the 
country and found it divided against itself, 
state against state, citizen against citizen, 
two Congresses, two armies, two presidents, 
two constituencies. But now the din of battle 
is hushed, the graves were covered up, the 
eyes that had been weeping were dried, and 
the mouster War had devoured the monster 
Slavery throughout their wide dominions. In 
1845 he had been denounced as an officious 


| intermeddler, whose doctrines were to be held 


in loathing by all good citizens; in 1864 he 
was received with respect by the President of 
the United States in the halls of the Capitol 
at Washington, and invited to utter all that 
he had in his heart to ray. He could bear 
witness to the heartfelt gratitude which the 
people of America cherished for all who in 
those hours of trial had spoken words of 
comfort and good cheer for them in this 
country. 

Mr. Sransrietp, M.P., Mr. Vernon Har- 
court, and the Hon. E. Straniey followed in 
speeches characterized, as were all the rest, 
by international good will. The effect of these 
addresses given on this occasion can only be 
good. From the special character of the 
meeting we could hardly except a complete 
view of the course of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment in America, as it will no doubt 
ultimately be given when the time shall come 
for a dispassionate historical review. All 


blood, prelates of the church, and peers of the | honour to the pioneers, and to Mr. Lloyd 
realm, the flower of England’s nobility, and | Garrison, their heroic leader, who signalized 
the cream of England’s intellect, did homage | the termination of a long career of self-denying 
to the memory of him who, when he com- | and devoted service by the moderation, equity 


menced his work, was branded as a sickly | and wisdom which strengthened the hands of 
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President Lincoln—when men of greater heat 
and less discretion would have caused him 
the most serious embarrassment. 

Russett at the 
meeting were perfectly just, and singularly 


The remarks of Ear. 


judicious as to the course pursued by the 
That government 
was called into existence by the Republican 
party, who applied successfully anti-slavery 
principles in the momentous crisis before 
them, and adopted a policy which led to the 


American Government. 


ultimate extinction of the evil in accordance 
with a due regard to the Constitution, and so 
saved the nation, and with it the interests of 
modern civilization. The influence of the 
Christian churches in America has been far 
more powerful in securing emancipation than 
some earnest abolitionists are willing to admit. 
Tt must not be forgotten that the election of 
Mr. Lincoln in the first instance was strenu- 
ously opposed, on mistaken grounds, by the 
liberal press in England, and that at one 
time no one was more bitterly assailed than 
the honest and prudent President by ardent 
abolitionists. We must not be one-sided in 
our estimate of service, and it behoves us 
always to remember that while a certain 
amount of glorification may be useful as hu- 
man nature is constituted, we must neverthe- 
less, keep our attention calmly on truth and 
justice. 


FREEDMAN’S ASSOCIATION FOR THE RFsTo- 


RATION OF Lost Frienps.—An Association 
with this title has just been organized in the 
city of Washington. By those who framed the 
act of Congress creating the Freedman’s 
gureau, it was thought that ample provision 
had been made for the reunion of families 
which had been separated in times past by the 
institution of slavery, and during the late re- 
bellion by the exigencies of war, but it has 
been found necessary to take further measures 
to carry out this humane purpose. The Asso- 
ciation has the sanction and aid of such men 
as Senators Harlan and Yates, and Represen- 
tatives Bromwell and Marshall. The following 
is the plan of its organization: ‘* 1.—Books 
have been opened in which, when completed, 


names of Freedmen from all parts of the United 
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States and the Canadas will appear alpha- 
betically arranged under the head of the states 
in which they reside. 2.—In connection with 
the names registered in these books, a brief 
history of the individual will be kept, showing 
the present and former residence, former 
owner, and such other main facts as will lead 
to identification. 3.—When names of persons 
do not appear on our books, and friends desire 
to learn their present residence, we will 
seek them out.through such channels as the 
Freedman’s Bureau, the Union Leagues, the 


churches, .the coloured 


schools, our own 
auxiliary associations, and by publishing and 
widely circulating lists of names of such 
missing persons. 4.—We are prepared to 
transact all ordinary matters of business in 
the government offices for freedmen when de- 
sired, although this is merely incidental tothe 
All letters 
of inquiry should be directed to the Associa- 
tion, 343, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
City. 


main object of the Association.” 


Tae Farisnps or IGNoraNcE are rather 
active in their opposition to the effort for 
obtaining higher education in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
minister of the denomination, writes: ‘*I have 


Mr. Moore, a 


frequently heard from our elder in charge, 
that education was nothing, that he learned 
his education behind an old stump in the 
country; and such expressions would bring 
such loud hosannas, as though the Prince of 
Life was riding at the descent of the Mount 
of Olives. I have also heard from an elder 
expressions that were calculated to paralyze, 
as far as his influence goes. He never looked 
into a dictionary, to his knowledge, more 
than three times in his life. And, sir, he 
triumphed, as though he gained a greater 
victory over the devil by not opening a dic- 
As for candidates for the 
ministry, we have many, some twelve or 


tionary oftener. 


fifteen; some can and others cannot read ; 
\and there are night and Sunday schools in 
|which considerable information can be ac- 
quired by close application and exertion, but 
| they will not avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


E. R. complains that he found the office in 
Fleet Street closed; he did not notice the 


plate at the door intimating our removal. 
Bar trier 
Che HFreedv-AMan. 
AUGUST, 1867. 
FAIR PLAY. 
We have 


Freed-men, as the pages of this journal 


often pleaded for the} 


will attest. Our readers will have 
patience with us if we now say a word 
for ourselves. We have nothing to 
ask, indeed, personally, but as the 
representatives of the object committed 
to our care it is time perhaps to break 
silence and to ask, not for comp ission 
or for aid individually, but for fair 
play. 

There is no demand that a true-born 
Englishman is more ready to meet than 
this, if it be fairly made. Well, our 
case is this:—At the very outset, this 
Society was overweighted with the 
heavy expenses for the great Exeter 


Hall Meeting. 


more general and steady support the 


In the anticipation of 


committee incurred liabilities beyond 
the actual resources of the socl ty, and 
the reserve was freely voted away. 
Funds have been raised for special 
objects, but practically the claims of 
the Society have been in abeyance. We 
are free to say all this, because by our 
present arrangements we hope to place 
the Society on a permanent and inex- 
pensive footirg. The office in Fleet 
Street is given up in order to save the 
constant demand for heavy rent. In 


our present office, 28, Queen Square, 


* 
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Bloomsbury, we are better accommo- 
dated without this pressure. To save the 
Society and to make it virtually inde- 
pendent, we have followed as nearly as 
Lloyd 


For a long time the service 


possible the example of Mr. 
Garrison. 
we have rendered has been without 
pecuniary recompense, and not only so, 
but at some personalloss. The time is 
not yet come when “working at great 


odds’ 


We have thestrongest conviction, never- 


’ in our case will be much admired. 


theless, that the work in which we are 
engaged is quite as important as that of 
emancipation, indeed it is but the sequel 
or advanced stage of that stupendous 
work. 

Now if we had two hundrei friends, 
who would send usa yearly subscription 
of a sovereign each, we should have 
a firmer basis financially, or if the 
readers of the 


Frerpv-Man, would 


each find four subscribers of five 


shillings each to the same extent, 


This 


there is 


a solid footing would be go ined. 
is our simple statement, 
no scope for eloquence of any kind. 
Here we are try ing to do the best to our 
poor ability, meeting our sable friends 
from America and Jamaica, to ask 
counsel and help. We are urged on 
every side to send the means of instruc- 
tion, but are we to do this at our own 
expense, simply to pass on contributions 
for America, Jamaicaand Africa, and pay 
the charges of the printer, postage, and 


journeys out of our own shallow purse ? 


Fair Play if you please, ve friends of 


the Freedmen, for we want to be Freed- 
men ourselves, and with a little kind 
and considerate help we shall have 
much greater freedom of mind in work- 


ing for the objects of the Society. 
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We suppose it is no secret that during 
the Jamaica prosecutions we were left 
pretty much to ourselves by all parties, 
bound to the spot officially without the 
power, from obvious causes, to make 
any effort, and yet expected to meet all 
demands. That disheartening time is 
now past, and if those who had not the 
same direct and inconvenient responsi- 
bility think we did right in holding on 


to be useful another day, we shall be 


glad to hear from them by an early 
post. 

The recent excitement in London and 
on the South Western coast has natu- 
rally retarded our movements for the 
Bazaar, but we shall not neglect thé 


fitting opportunity. 
We are expecting shortly the return 


of our friend Mr. Estcourt from Jamaica 


He will be prepared to give us full 
information on all points respecting th 
interests of the Freed-n en, and the best 
modes of operation, for the ad\ ement 
of their cause. We hear with concern 


that Dr. Bowerbank is the confidential 


The 


adviser of the Governor of Jamaica. 


antecedents of that gentleman are not 
such as to inspire confidence. There 
will be constant need for vigilance to 


prevent mischief and to afford protec- 


tion to those who will be made indi- 


rectly to suffer. 
We believe many of our 


quite alive to this, 


friends are 
und they are only 


waiting the arrival of our friend to con- 


sider the whole question in the light of 


} 


the most recent and authentic informa 


tion. Only let the work be done faith- 
fully, it will not greatly concern us by 
what agency. 


A 
with the millions of the freed-men apart 


¢ in connection 


new era is openin 
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benevolent 
it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should keep up mutual 


correspondence. 


from aid to the suffering 


and destitute ; 


The social and com- 
mercial system is so sensitive to causes 
of derangement and disturbance from 
J 
i 


+ 
( 


1e remotest points that we cannot too 
carefully guard against the recurrence 
of evils that arise from learned and 
The Emperor 
Maximilian was indirectly a victim or 


eloquent ignorance. 


» martyr to the common European il- 


Insion on the negro question. Our 
most eminent statesmen will repeat 
their former mistakes if we do not take 


dequate pains to know what is really 
soing on. This is not the time, then, 
to let the work of the British and 


Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society flag. 


INTEMPERANCE.—We are sorry to learn that 
ntemperance has broken out amongst the 
Freed-men in the Southern States. Their 
former masters will take no pains to check 
the evil, but General Howard has devoted his 
energies to correct the evil, and societies are 
formed of the Sons of , Temperance. The 
Freed-men of Canada found their strength in 
abstinence, and have made great progress in 
consequence. 

REMOVAL OF THE Orrice.—We fear some of 


our friends have suffered inconvenience in not 
We 


at 28, Queen Square, Blooms- 


marking the change in our address. 


occupy an office 


bury, W.C. It is quite central, and the 


friends of the Freed-men will be welcome 
there any time they may favour us with a 
ea ll 
Cail. 


‘SUNDER the new regime in Jamaica one of the 


members summoned to the legislative council 
by Sir Peter Grant is a coloured man, so isthe 
Attorney-G al 
the Advocate 


d a 


me 


meral, another member ea officio ; 
General, the head of the stipen- 
ry magistracy: are all men of this class— 
m of considerable literary ability—besides 
barristers, ministers of the Gospel, merchants 


and others.” —Independent. 


~~ 
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DANIEL A. PAYNE 

The desire of the Freed-men to obtain edu- 
cation of a higher order than that which has 
been h'therto within their reach, begins to 
attract considerable attention in America, and 
it is worth noticing on the part of all who are 
alive to their interests. It is a sign of vitality 
in the coloured race not to be overlooked. 
The nature of the aspiration for educational 
improvement, will be best understood by an 
illustrative example. We select that of Danigi 
A. Payne, a bishop of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, now on a visit to this 
country. He was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina in 1811. His parents were both free 
persons of colour, and he may be considered 
as a man of composite order, for he inherits 
the blood of three races :—the Indian or Abori- 
ginal, the African and the Anglo-Saxon. His 
parents were persons of simple and earnest 
piety. His father said of the infant, “I will 
name him Daniel after the old Hebrew prophet” 
At the age of five he lost his father, and when 
nine years old he was deprived by death of his 
mother’s care. Early instruction however 
was obtained for him at an Institution called 
the “* Minor’s Moralist Society,” founded by a 
few coloured gentlemen in the city, for the 
training of indigent coloured, fatherless and 
orphan children. Daniel when eight and a 
half years old, was placed by this association 
in a common school, where he spent three 
years and received instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic. At the expiration of 
the term, he was sent to learn the business of 
a carpenter, and spent four and a half years 
in this employment. He was the subject of 
early religious impressions which were matured 
At fifteen 
he became a probationer, and in this relation 


into deep and settled convictions. 


he remained for three years when he joined 
the Church of which his parents had been 
members. Within three months after this 
event and whilst engaged in secret prayer, he 
felt as if the hands of a man were laid upon him, 
and the call came unto him: ‘I have set thee 
apart to educate the ignorant and oppressed 
race!” About this time the Self-Interpreting 
Bible of John Brown, of Haddington, fell into 
his hands, and he read with great interest the 
memoir of Mr. Brown, given as an introduction 
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He there found that the excel- 
lent Scottish divine, though left an orphan, 


to the work. 


acquired a knowledge of the Latin, Greek, 
and other languages without a teacher, became 
in turn a school-master, minister, professor of 
theology and an eminent christian author. 
He said to himself, “If John Brown could 
learn all things without a teacher’s aid, why 
can’t IT? At any rate I will try, and see 
whether I can or not.” From that time he 
became an earnest student. Murray’s English 
Grammer was mastered, then followed in a 
regular series, Geography, Arithmetic, the 
first five books of Euclid, a work on Botany, 
‘* Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens,” the 
use of the Globes, and ‘‘ Locke on the Under- 
standing.” Encouraged by this conscious pro- 
gress, he resolved to study Latin and Greek, 
and procured without delay the needful ap- 
paratus, Grammar, Lexicon, and Greek testa- 
ment. He was gratified to find he could 
translate a chapter with facility. He next 
devoted his attention to Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy and Natural History. The depart- 
ment of Zoology interested him in particular, 
and toaid his researches he practised anatomy 
and prepared a collection of animals for a 
private museum. 

In his 19th year he commenced to teach, 
opening a day school with three children at 
fifty cents per month, and a night school with 
three slaves, at fifty cents each per month. 
These educational efforts were attended with 
so many difficulties arising from poverty, op- 
position, misrepresentation and scandal, that 
at the end of six months, the young school- 
master dismissed his pupils because he found 
he could not supply his wants. Mr. Nathaniel 
Smith, a wealthy slaveholder, passing through 
Charleston at this time, on his way to the 
West Indies, heard of Payne, sent for him 
to the Planters’ Hotel, and invited him 
to become his attendant. In the courseof the 
conversation, Mr. Smith remarked that know- 
ledge made the difference between the master 
and servant. This sentiment fired the am- 
bition of young Payne. He left the hotel in 
haste to resume his studies, but on reflection 
he felt that he had from selfish motives re- 
linquished too abruptly his proper vocation as 


a teacher. Smitten in conscience he went 
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immediately to inform the parents who had | 
been his patrons, that with the opening of the | 


year (1831) he would re-open his school. 

To prepare himself for teaching, he studied 
with greater diligence, and his school became 
in many respects a model. The progress of 
his scholars was acknowledged by all, but in 
1835 the school was suppressed with every 
other school for coloured children, taught by 
coloured teachers, by the laws of the State of 
South Carolina. 


tive state Mr. Payne sought a field of usefulness 


Compelled to leave his na- 


in the free north. 

He was furnished with letters of recom- 
mendation from his white friends in Charles- 
ton, and amongst these was a kind note 
of introduction from Dr. Bachman of the 
Lutheran church in Charleston to Dr. Strobel 
After 
reading the note Dr. Strobelsaid: Mr. Payne, 


of the same denominationin New York. 


I think you are providentially here to-day, 
for Dr. Martin, who has just left this house, 
informs me, that, ‘‘ the Society of Inquiry on 
Missions consisting of divinity students at 
Gettysburg, at their last meeting resolved to 
educate a pious coloured young man of 
promising talents, to labour for the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious improvement of 
the free coloured people of the United States, 
and from what this letter says of you, I think 
After due 
consideration our young teacher accepted the 


you are just suited for the work.” 


offers of this noble band of students, went 
to the General Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, and there 
studied Christian theology. 

In June, 1837, he joined the Franhean 
Synod, and held a pastorate in the city of 
East Troy till December, 1839. The climate 
being too severe for him, at the advice of 
his physician he went to Philadelphia, where 
he opened a select school, and there taught 
until June, 1843. 


connection with the preachers and laymen of 


He was then brought into 


the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
was induced, in order to promote the welfare 
of the coloured race, to transfer his relations 
from the Lutheran to that christian denom- 
ination. He was appointed to Washington in 
1843, and as preacher and teacher laboured 


with efficiency and much success. In 1845 


he was removed to Baltimore, where he was 
five years pastor, and school-master for seven 
years. He witnessed great prosperity in the 
institutions under his care, and was instru- 
mental in building the most handsome place 
of worship belonging to coloured christians of 
any order in America. 

Appointed by the general conference of his 
church in 1848 to the office of historiographer, 
he travelled two years, from 1850 to 1852, 
collecting materials for his work, and has 
prepared five manuscript volumes of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
1852 he was elected and consecrated one of 
its Bishops, and has been for fifteen years 
actively engaged in the work of his important 
office. 

Hie entered in 1863 upon the undertaking 
which now engages all his energies, mental 
and physical, that of establishing on a broad 
and solid foundation a university for training 
secular and religious teachers, for the en- 
lightenment and christianizing of his race, 
and preparing their youth of both sexes for 
all the duties of a high christian civilization, 
not only in the United States but in Central 
America, South America and Africa. 

To awaken, if possible, a deep and prac- 
tical interest among christian philanthropists 
in Europe in behalf of this enterprise is the 
object of Bishop Payne’s visit. The college 
edifice was destroyed by fire in 1865. The 
trustees are now actively engaged in active 
efforts both to restore the building and to en- 
dow the institution so that the expenses of 
tuition may be reduced to the lowest point. 
The Bishop defrays his own expenses, and all 
his labours for the object are gratuitously given. 

Dr. Leavitt, of New York, than whom we 
do not know a more intelligent and judicious 
friend of the coloured people, says: ‘I have 
known Mr. Payne for about thirty years. He 
is a native of Charleston, 8. C., one of the 
most pure-minded gentlemen I ever saw, was 
driven out at the time of the burning of the 
mails in 1834, taken by the hand by Dr. 
Schumcker at Gettysburg, and sent iato the 
Lutheran ministry. After trials he learned 
the Saviour’s philosophy, that in order to 
raise up a people you must become of them, 
and has been now thirty years at work in the 
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African Methodist Episcopal Church. I have 


no doubt be will do great good with his 


college.” 


ComMon SENSE APPLIED TO NEGRO Pouitics. 
A member of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church writes: ‘‘There is a danger, that in 
looking with anxiety at our contest for po- 
litical equality, and in the enjoyment of civil 
rights, and in our indignation at: those who 
would withhold them from us, we may forget, 
or not pay sufficient attention to our individual 
improvement, morally, socially and intellec- 
tually. It is not alone in the halls of congress 
or legislature, on the platform aud in pulpit, 
that American freedom is most successfully 
fought. 


and cultivates it well and carries produce to 


The coloured man who owns a farm 


market makes a place for his race far more 
effectually than the tongue of the most elo- 
quent orator. A coloured man standing in 
the door of his own blacksmith’s shop with a 
leather apron on is doing as much to elevate 
No 
race of people inferior in number or power to 

live with them f 


his race as the man in public station. 


another race can on terms of 


equality unless they have the same great cur- 
rent of th ught aa l feeling, unless they imbibe 
the spirit of the age. The present age in 
America is pre-eminently a practical and 
working age. The people’s attention is in 
the work of developing the resources of the 
country. They are after sinking shafts and 
hoisting to the surface precious and useful 
metals, tunnelling mountains, yoking hills 
together, and spanning streams with bridges. 
They believe in individual accumulation, and 
glory in the increasing wealth of the nation. 
Coloured men, now that they have commenced 
thinking and acting for themselves, must be 
found in all the different branches of mech- 
anism and labour, in agriculture and com- 
merce. American oppression taught that we 
were fit only for plantation hands and serv- 
ants. Now that it is fast crumbling away, let 
us teach the world that we have the power 
and disposition tc enter into every branch of 
labour or mechanism that is required to make 
the physical resources of the world serve the 
demands of a civilization that is standing in 


” 


the meridian blaze of the 19th century. 
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Mr. Estcourt, the managing director of the 


‘Jamaica Agency Company, recently visited 


this island. Soon after his arrival he pro- 
ceeded to those parts of the country where 
there are agencies of the Society—namely, 
Porus and Mandeville, in the parish of 
Manchester; Black River, in St. Elizabeth; 
Savana-la-Mar, in Westmoreland; Montego 
Bay and Seven Rivers, in St. James. He was 
everywhere warmly received by those of the 
labouring classes who are interested in the 
society ; and at various places public meetings 
were held, at which he explained the objects 
of the society, and the success which so far 
it has attained. At Seven Rivers the gathering 
was a large and impressive one. The notice 
was short, and the people appeared in their 
working clothes, and a more sturdy and ath- 
letic set of men could not be expected; there 
were fully two hundred present, and by their 
appearance they proved to the Englishman 
that they are not such an idle set of vagabonds 
Mr. 


Estcourt expressed himself very much struck 


as they are generally represented to be. 


with the civility, good behaviour, and industry 
He thought that they were 
equal to many of the same class in England, 
He also 


of the people. 


and superior to many in Ireland. 
expressed the belief that with such a body of 
people the island cannot but regain her 
prosperity. All that is required are good 
government, just and equitable laws, and 
some encouragement held out to the industry 


of the poor.” —Kingston Morning Journal. 
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THE AMERICAN, 


A Weekly Newspaper, 
Published in London and Liverpool every Wednesilay. 


Contents of No. 4, April 17th, 1867. 
Weekly Summary of Telegrams. 
Latest Telegrams. 
Money Market. 
South America. 
Mexico. 
General News. 
State Items. 
American Press. 
English and French Press. 
Reviews. 
Tale—‘ How Mr. Fry would have preached it.” 
Editorials—Purchase of Russian America.—Ocean Postage. 
—Emigration to Brazil. 
Correspondence—New York Gossip. 
Poetry—Lines to a Canary. 
International Regatta. 
Floods in the South and South-West. 
Destitution in the South. 
Literature and Art. 
Amusing. Patents. Arrivals. Science. Advertisements. 











The want of a genuine American Newspaper has shee been felt by many Americans 
reside nt in England, and also by a numerous body of Englishmen who desire to increase 
heir k now ledge of @ great and kindred people, admitted t ry all to have been very imperfectly 
s~ppreciated on this side of the Athantie. 

Bois, Colonial, and Continental affuirs must necessarily engross so much of the time, and 
space at the command of English Journalists, that they cannot be reasonably expected to 
treat: subjects peculiarly American with that fallness, comprehensive clearness, and precision 
which would characterise a first class American: paper in England. 

To meet this want, which is rapidly increasing with the vast commercial and social inter- 
course of England and the United States, an American Weekly Journal is now started in 
ondon, with a branch office in Liverpool. 

It will give as accurately and comprehensively as possible American news, and American 
opinion. Upon questions of mutaal interest to England and the United States it will con- 
scienciously reflect public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

By the publication of Official information from all parts of the Union, The American 
will do its best to aid those who wish"to become citizens of the great Republic. 

It will be careful to secure early intelligence in the various important departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Mining and Finance. 

It has special correspondents in the United States, and its facilities for early and accurate 
information are constantly increasing 

English and American Literature aud Art oecupy a fair share of its attention, at the hands 
of writers of experience and acknowledged ability. 

It devotes a reasonable space to the progress of practical science, as shown in new and 
useful Inventions and Discoveries. 

The American has commenced under such favourable auspices as warrant the assertion 
that no American paper has ever been started in Europe with such anumerous and able staff 
of contributors, or the certainty of anything like the same extent of patronage and bona fide 
cireulation. 

Orders, subscriptions, and advertisements may be addressed to the Manager, Chief Office 
of Publication and for advertisements, 75, Pleet Street, London, B.C,; Mr. Scoffin, Liverpool 
Office of Publication und for Advertisenients; 6, Ranelagh | Jace, Liverpool (opposite the 
Adelphi Hotel); or to Mr. Wheeler, Newsagent, Manchester General Agent for the AMERICcaN, 
Market Street, Manchester. 

Sussexirrion.—Unstamped, 8s. 6d.; stamped, 13s. pcr annum, payabl> ip Advance; sing'e 
copies, 24.; stamped, 2d. 
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CO-OPERATION APPLIED 'T0 THE COLONIES. 
Che Humaicn Commercial Agency Company 


LIMITED. 
SHARES £2 EACH. 


Deposit on Application Five Shillings per share, and on Allotment Five Shillings per Share. 
The remainder by Calls of Five Shillings per Share, until the whole be called up. 


DIRECTORS: 
LORD ALFRED 8S. CHUROHILL, Rutland Gate, London—Chairman. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P., Park Street, London—Deputy Chairman. 
P. A. TAYLOR, Esq., M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill. 
E. B. UNDERHILL, Esq., LL D., Hampstead, London. 
JOSEPH WOODIN, E sq., Ane rley, Surrey vk Muasntad tinbidors 
JOHN HART ESTCOURT, Esgq., 8, Finch Lane, London, E.C. § Ain sn , 
BANKERS—EAST LONDON BANK LIMITED, Cornhill, B.C 
OFFICES—8, FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the earnestness of the coloured 
population, was the origination, in August, 1865, of an Agricultural and 
Commercial Association, at Black River, in St. Elizabeth Parish, Corn- 
wall County, for the exportation of produce, and the importation of goods. 
(See article in Good Words for October, 1866, by J. M. Ludlow, Esq., 
page 72.) 

European Capital is however required, and this Company has been 
formed for the purpose of collecting in and exporting from Jamaica, the 
produce of the small freeholders, and importing. British and other goods 
into the Island, and the sale thereof respectively. 

The Company will receive consignments of every kind ot produce, 
and execute orders for goods, whether for members of the C ompany or 
others, and will,purchase such small lots of produce as may not be large 
enough for separate consignments, 

The principal staples of the Island consist of Coffee, Ginger, Pimento, 
Logwood,; Sugar, and Cotton, all articles commanding a ready sale in 
the British Market. 


~ 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

Ist. Out. of gross profits, £6 per cent will be appropriated for 
interest on paid- up Capital. 

2nd. One-third of net profits amongst Shareholders, as profits 
on paid-up capital; and the remainder amongst Shareholders, 
consigning produce to the Company, or pure chasing goods from or 
through it, in proportion to the amount of their respective con- 
signments or sales, orders or purchases. 

It is hoped that the Company will afford a most valuable medium for 
introducing improved implements, machinery and methods of agriculture 
into the Island, and that whilst the Company i is helping those who are 
already helping themselves, there is the fairest prospect of a steady and 
remunerativé business. 

Further information may be obtained of J. H.Esrcourt, Esq., Managing 
Director, at the Offices of the Company, where Prospectuses may be 
obtained, and the Articles of Association inspected. 











